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the writer, became the distinctive color of the masses of 
the tradespeople of Rome, while white was the emblem 
of war. All these assertions were more or less novel. 
I was familiar with the custom at Rome of painting the 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus vermillion red, but T was 
not aware of any statement that either of Jupiter's 
associates in the Capitolium or the several deities in 
the Forum Boarium or on the Aventine were treated to 
a like process. We are still on the quest. That is 
research. 

One of the surest processes of constant acquisition of 
knowledge is not to let a vague or unknown item elude 
one. When one feels uncertain or dissatisfied with his 
grasp of any subject, he should pursue it until he is sure. 
And this leads to the remark that the knowledge thereby 
gained is very frequently not the particular feature that 
was primarily sought. Pardon an instance again from 
my own recent experience. A fellow-citizen chanced to 
remark, in the course of our conversation on ancestry, 
that his family derived its lineage from a Greek named 
Dorris who was in the ranks of Caesar when the latter 
invaded Britain. Now the assertion seemed absurd 
enough to me and I had no hesitation in voicing my 
incredulity. Nevertheless, it afterwards occurred to 
me, there was the bare chance that in some apocryphal 
account of Caesar's invasion a man Dorris might be 
mentioned. So I started upon my quest and invaded 
unexpectedly one of the most fascinating fields I have 
ever had occasion to enter — the English Chronicles. 
There I found a curiously distorted and abortive narra- 
tive, some of it wholly fictitious, a romance that 
rivaled any in all folklore. While I did not find Dorris, 
I found a Caesar distinctly novel, and, so far as my 
own experiences had extended, quite a stranger to the 
Latin instructor. 

But that was not all. In rummaging through the 
pages of William of Malmesbury's Chronicle, still on 
the trail of Dorris, I chanced upon something else, quite 
apart from the main item of my investigation, but some- 
thing that immediately arrested my attention. It was 
a chapter breaking the continuity of the narrative, in 
which William of Malmesbury describes the walls and 
the gates and the monuments of Rome. Now, so far as 
I was then aware, no author in writing of the various 
sources descriptive of Rome had ever mentioned William 
of Malmesbury 2 . I shall seek to learn whether William 
is copying from some authentic source or is following 
his own bent. 

Thus far I have been discussing research as the 
prerogative, the business, of the teacher. But there is 
another phase equally as important. The live teacher 
who is personally a devotee of research will in conse- 
quence stimulate far better his students. The test of an 
active teacher is the work he can elicit from his classes in 
the line of individual investigation. Every illustration 
in an ordinary text-book, every cut or insert may be 
made the subject of research and a point of departure 

-I have, since writing the above, found discussion of the above- 
mentioned passage, in Gregorovius. . 



for interesting discussion. Let me illustrate from 
impressions only recently brought to my own conscience- 
ness. Five conspicuous objects faced me on my first 
being seated in the local High School assembly room. 
One was the only word large enough to be read, the 
only word distinctly visible. It was painted on the 
glass face of the clock, the word Regulator, as pure a 
Latin word as can be found in the lexicon — a powerful 
text withal. The four other objects were art reproduc- 
tions. Three of the four were subjects connected with 
the Classics; therein again is a sermon for the watchful 
Latinist. Now the two pictures and the one plaster 
cast afford abundant material for class investigation and 
criticism. The critical faculty should be encouraged in 
the pupils and the teacher should be prepared to suggest 
criticisms — for example, that the photograph of the 
Acropolis would have been more effective if it had been 
taken from such a standpoint that the knob of Mt. 
Lycabettus would not have protruded in the back- 
ground above the rock of the Acropolis. One unfamil- 
iar with the topography of Athens would easily obtain 
the erroneous impression that the rock on the left of the 
Parthenon is a part of the native surface of the Acropo- 
lis, whereas Lycabettus is a high peak several miles to 
the rear. 

And it may be pointed out that the photograph of 
Maccarri's painting in the modern Senate Chamber in 
Rome, representing Cicero's denunciation of Catiline, 
reveals untrue conceptions on the part of the painter. 
The rising background of curved seats is quite 
probably a misconstruction, for the reader of Cicero's 
first invective will remember that the Senate was called 
on that particular occasion to meet in the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, and the benches which Cicero mentions 
were doubtless temporary benches brought in for the 
one session, and, moreover, they were in all likelihood 
placed on a common level. While various temples are 
frequently mentioned in connection With meetings of 
the Senate, none, so far as we know, was constructed 
primarily for that purpose, with seats in tiers as in 
Maccarri's famous painting. In no case do the ruins 
of a Roman temple reveal such provisipn or even such 
possibility. 
University of Oregon. FREDERIC STANLEY Dunn. 
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Pagan Ideas of Immortality During the Early Roman 
Empire. By Clifford Herschel Moore. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press (1918). Pp. 
64. 80 cents. 
Professor Moore entitles his lecture Pagan Ideas of 
Immortality During the Early Roman Empire, but on 
pages 1 — 2 he asks his audience not only to review 
"some of the more significant ideas concerning an 
existence beyond the grave which were current in the 
Greco-Roman world in the time of Jesus and during the 
earlier Christian centuries", but also "to consider 
briefly the relation of these pagan beliefs to Christian 
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ideas on the same subject". The lecture has then a 
dual function to which the title unfortunately does not 
give a sufficient clue. It is just this relationship which 
engages the second part of the lecture, that gives to this 
little book its great value, in demonstrating the impor- 
tance of certain pagan ideas to an understanding of the 
present. 

The volume is, specifically, a lecture in the Ingersoll 
Lecture Series at Harvard University, a series enriched 
by such contributions as Benjamin Ide Wheeler's 
Dionysos and Immortality, Josiah Royce's The Con- 
ception of Immortality, and William Osier's Science and 
Immortality. By its sound scholarship and literary 
skill this volume adds to the prestige of a fine series. 

The lecture consists of four parts. In the first the 
author marshals in rapid survey the evidence for a 
variety of religious experiences and beliefs in immor- 
tality in the Greco-Roman world through a very long 
period, from Homer to Vergil, in order to demonstrate 
the significance and the effect of the Vergilian Apo- 
calypse upon the first century B. C. and the period 
immediately following. This survey is conducted with 
masterly skill and only the most exacting could find 
fault or the hypercritical lay finger upon error. It is, 
perhaps, to be regretted that popular beliefs and customs 
regarding survival after death are discussed so very 
briefly, but their effect is duly recognized, while al! the 
great rational and emotional systems and institutions 
are carefully explained. The author concludes that a 
deep and abiding aspiration for immortality after 
bodily death was wide-spread among the cultivated 
and the uneducated alike. 

In Part II the author returns to Aeneid 6, and, after 
dwelling briefly upon the relation existing between the 
Greek beliefs previously discussed and Vergil's eschatol- 
ogy, passes from this dissertation to a discussion of the 
views regarding the immortality of the soul entertained 
by Greek mysteries and by Oriental cults. Both these 
topics are admirably treated; there is an amazing 
compression into small space of a vast amount of 
information. Vergil's sixth book remains the central 
point of a unified treatment, as Vergil's hero is never 
allowed to vanish, but repeatedly appears as the great 
national figure learning, for all, the true meaning of life 
and death and the true nature of salvation, by passing 
through a mystic initiation "as a preparation for his 
holy task" (30). Far from leading to a barren recital 
of facts, the treatment grows in power and gains in 
eloquence until in the summary (38 ff.) we find a posi- 
tively thrilling review of the reasons for believing that 
far and wide, throughout the Greco-Roman world of 
the early Empire, men and women yearned intensely for 
immortality of the soul and for a personal union with 
the divine. The Latinist will miss references to 
Roman festivals and will regret the few allusions to 
Roman literature, but the Greeks will not cavil, as the 
Greek sources are abundantly kept in mind, in spite of 
the fact that the references given for the mysteries are 
too scanty to impress the layman. 



Parts III and IV are devoted to showing the relation- 
ship to Christian beliefs of the pagan ideas already 
exploited, although avoiding the error of emphasizing 
similarities unduly. That a favorable environment 
existed for Christianity in the Mediterranean world 
because of eschatological ideas widely current is a fact 
not new to the classical student, but the fact needs 
frequent iteration to refute the erroneous view, so often 
set forth, that paganism and Christianity were hope- 
lessly opposed in spirit and in aspiration. In his 
earlier book, The Religious Thought of the Greeks from 
Homer to the Triumph of Christianity (see The Classi- 
cal Weekly 10.214), Professor Moore had in a very 
vivid and valuable way shown the Hellenic element in 
Christianity. Touching, in the closing pages of the 
book under review, upon the ideas of a mystic union 
with God, a rebirth into a new life, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, punishment of sin, and a happy immortal- 
ity as a reward for righteousness, and upon the idea of 
God who dies and yet lives again, the author sketches 
the salient points previously established and shows 
points of contact between the old order and the new 
revelation. Time limits of course forbade the inclusion 
of much pertinent material, but even the inevitable 
brevity of treatment might have allowed a most effect- 
ive quotation from Lucretius 3.978 ff . The reader will 
likewise blame the inexorable conditions of time when 
he finds the close of Part IV disappointing in not 
possessing the fervor of the earlier pages. 

Several pages of notes follow the text, giving a suffi- 
cient bibliography, except that two books not referred 
to might have been mentioned, because both possess in 
uncommon degree the qualities that make the volume 
under review a popular treatment of first importance. 
Both J. B. Carter's The Religion of Numa and R. M. 
Wenley's The Preparation for Christianity in the 
Ancient World also possess scholarship, clarity, and 
vision, and, just as Professor Moore's volume, have the 
value of the Socratic philosophy in descending from the 
skies to the understanding and the appreciation of the 
unitiated. 
U ™s'™a. Ge °™ e Depue Hadzsits. 



Sycophancy in Athens. By John Oscar Lofberg. 
University of Chicago Dissertation. Private edi- 
tion, distributed by the University of Chicago 
Libraries. Chicago, Illinois (1917). Pp. xi -f 
104. 
This dissertation, written under the direction of 
Professor Robert J. Bonner, has as its purpose an 
investigation of sycophancy in Athens, a study "that 
shall be more complete than existing treatments and 
take into consideration the available material on the 
subject". 

A brief Introduction is followed by four chapters, as 
follows: I The Development of Sycophancy (1-25); 

II The Activities and Methods of Sycophants (26-72); 

III Typical Athenian Sycophants (73-85) ; IV Checks 
on Sycophancy (86-95). 



